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Earthquakes are an exceptionally terrifying and destructive natural phenomenon. The one that struck North- 
East Iran in 1978 killed more than 25,000 people, even though it only lasted one minute. Another, at El 
Asnan in Algeria last year, wiped out some 20,000. Anyone who has a strong stomach can follow the 
gruesome trail of world-wide wreckage and carnage wrought by earthquakes in the last hundred years 
by looking under 'disasters' in the annual index to the New York Times. 

It is hardly surprising then that countries which are acutely earthquake-prone like China, Japan and the 
United States are all doing everything possible to try and predict earthquakes more accurately. In China 
they take note of acoustic precursors, the unusual behaviour of animals, changes in well-levels and 
foreshocks; and these 'prescientific' techniques are said to have produced some striking successes. 
The technocratic Japanese, who experience about 10 per cent of the measurable earthquakes in the 
world, have even linked up earthquake-sensitive catfish to an early warning computer system! But as yet 
no technique, scientific or otherwise, has been totally effective. 

The End ofPlataea 

Here in Britain earth tremors, let alone full scale quakes, are fortunately quite rare. But Greece and Italy, 
the heartlands of the Classical world, both still fall squarely within active earthquake zones. In fact, it 
was the powerful quakes in Southern Italy last November and in central Greece last February t! 1 at 
suggested the idea of this article. The Greek earthquake, destroyed human life and property, and caused 
widespread panic in heavily built-up Athens (population 4 million). It also further damaged the structures 
on the Athenian Acropolis, adding to the problems of conservation created by tourists and environmental 
pollution. Worst of all, in a way, it utterly obliterated the site of ancient Plataea, where in 479 B.C. 
a handful of loyalist Greeks had stood shoulder to shoulder to roll back the tide of the mighty Persian 
invasion immortalized by Herodotus. 

Today Greece has of course all the necessary seismographic equipment to measure the force 
of earthquakes, and this one reached 6.6 on the scale (named after the now 81 -year-old Charles 
Richter). In antiquity such equipment had not been invented, and measurements cannot be taken 
retrospectively. All we know from the available (literary) sources is that in the area of Greece and the 
Aegean basin about 150 noteworthy earthquakes oc- curred between 600 B.C. and A.D. 600; and that 
the most famous catastrophe was the one which wiped out two towns in Achaea on the southern shore of 
the Corinthian Gulf in 373B.C. 

In fact, though, this literary evidence is certainly misleading, and seriously understates the number 
of earthquakes that actually occurred during this long period. Recent official records confirm that in 
antiquity there will have been far more than only three earthquakes every twenty years which caused 
loss of life and damage to property. 

Anaximander and 'Acts of God' 

Not everywhere in Greece was equally liable to destmctive quakes. One area that certainly was is 
Lakonia, the city- state territory of ancient Sparta. It was singled out by the Greek geographer Strabo 
as euseistos, 'prone to seismic disturbance'. Lakonia in fact lies within a belt of such disturbance that 
stretches across southern Europe. Chasms produced by earth movements are common in the region, 
and the general epithet 'hollow' given to it in Homer may be a reference to this geological feature. Two 
chasms were used by the Spartans as what may seem to us rather unsavoury human receptacles. One 
was their equivalent of a prison, where the condemned prisoners were hurled to a messy death (e.g. 
Thucydides i. 134). The other was where the Spartans 'exposed' their unwanted children. 

But being euseistos had its inconvenient side too. At least two major earthquakes directly affected 
Sparta in antiquity, and many more both here and elsewhere in Lakonia must have gone unrecorded. 

The first of these two happened in about 550 B.C. Cicero reports that is was actually predicted by 
the philosopher-scientist Anaximander, who came from Miletos (he was probably a pupil of the 
great Thales, one of the Seven Wise Men of ancient Greece). We are not told what evidence 
Anaximander based his prediction on; possibly he anticipated some of the methods used by the 
Chinese today. But we do know a version of his general seismological theory. This held that the 
upper air entered clefts in the earth's cmst produced either by drought or by excessive rainfall, 
and that it then had a kind of pneumatic effect on the earth, like blowing up a football bladder. 

To us this theory may seem primitive. But its real historical significance is not that it was wrong, 
but that Anaximander should have tried at all to explain the occurrence of earthquakes in a scientific 
sort of way, in rational, physical terms. Specifically, he tried to account for them without bringing the 
gods into the argument. We- or at least insurance companies still refer metaphorically to 



earthquakes as 'acts of God'. But for practically all ancient Greeks before Anaximander and most of 
them after him earthquakes were quite literally acts of a god. In fact, they thought of them as acts of 
Poseidon, brother of Zeus, who already in Homer is regularly called the 'Earthshaker'. 

Anaximander, then, was exceptional in his 'scientific' theory of the causation of earthquakes. Herodotus' 
view as so often represents a kind of intellectual compromise, half- theological, half-rational. In a famous 
passage discussing the Peneios gorge in Thessaly he writes (vii. 129): The Thessalians themselves say that 
the gorge through which the water flows was caused by Poseidon, and this is reasonable enough; at least 
any man who believes that Poseidon causes earthquakes, and that chasms so produced are the handiwork 
of this god, would say on seeing that gorge that Poseidon did it. For it plainly appeared to me that the 
mountains had been torn apart by an earthquake. 

Poseidon and Sparta 

The conservative Spartans, however, despite Anaximander's successful prediction, remained 
unshakeably attached to the old, exclusively theological view. In 464 B.C. another massive earthquake 
struck Sparta, this time allegedly killing more than 20,000. The Spartans, Thucydides (i. 128) says, 
duly attributed this severe blow to the anger of Poseidon. They thought he was punishing them for 
com- mitting the sacrilegious act of dragging suppliants from an altar of his and murdering them. 

The suppliants in question were Helots, members of the serf class on whose exploited labour the Spartans 
based their power and wealth; and the Spartans' pious interpretation of the earthquake's origins was 
strongly backed up by the Helots' instant and large-scale revolt. As ever the Helots were seeking to capitalise 
on their brutal masters' misfortune. The revolt lasted at least five years, perhaps as many as ten, and it 
had important consequences both for Sparta's domestic situation and for the wider diplomatic balance 
within the Greek world as a whole. 

Still, the anger of Poseidon was a double-edged weapon. If it could be thought to work against the 
Spartans, so it could also be understood to act seismologically to their advantage. In 388 B.C. the Spartan 
king Agesipolis was attacking the land of the traditional enemy, Argos. He had just crossed the frontier 
and made camp in Argive territory when there was an earthquake. The pious Spartans promptly 
broke into a hymn of supplication to Poseidon and assumed that Agesipolis would now lead them home 
since Poseidon was opposed to their invasion. On the contrary, in the words of the historian Xenophon: 
Agesipolis said that if the god had sent the earthquake when he was just going to invade it would 
appear that he was forbidding the invasion; now, though, when the invasion had already begun, the 
god, in his view, was encouraging them to proceed. And so on the next day he sacrificed to Poseidon, and 
then led his troops on farther into the Argive country. 


Alcibiades in Bed 

On a different note let me give a final example of an earth- quake that affected the course of Spartan 
history. In the introduction to his great history of the 27-year Peloponnesian War Thucydides (i.23) tells 
us that the war was 'attended by calamities such as Hellas had never known before within a comparable 
period of time'. Among these calamities he says, were of the greatest extent and fury'. One of these 
occurred in 413 B.C. at Sparta- with startling short-term and longer-term consequences. As Plutarch 
tells the story in his Life of Alcibiades: 'There had been an earthquake in Sparta and the king 
(Agis II) had leaped up from his wife's side and run out of the room in terror, and had then had no 
further sexual intercourse with her for ten months'. Yet at the end of this ten-month period his wife had 
given birth to a son, whose paternity Agis after counting rapidly on his fingers had immediately disowned. 
Who, then, could have been so bold as to usurp Agis' place in his marriage bed? 

Rumour had it — a rumour which Agis' wife Timaia did nothing to scotch — that the father was Alcibiades, 
the mercurial and opportunistic Athenian leader who had gone into exile at Sparta after being condemned 
to death for gross impiety at Athens in 415. The boy was publicly named Latychidas (after Agis' great- 
grandfather), but according to Plutarch 'the name which the mother whispered to her friends and 
servants was "Alcibiades", so completely was she carried away by her passion for him'. As for Alcibiades, 
he was said to be delighted, since his aim in sleeping with Timaia had reportedly been 'to ensure that his 
descendants would one day rule over the Spartans'. 

Time passed. Alcibiades was recalled to Athens and did not so far as we know return to Sparta before his 
murder in 404. But Agis still refused to accept Latychidas as his own child, even though he and his wife 
had failed to produce another son and heir to his throne and private fortune. Finaiiy, though, on his 
death-bed in about 400 B.C. Agis relented, and in the presence of Latychidas and his friends and many 
other witnesses he declared that Latychidas was his legitimate son and begged them to testify to this fact 
before the Spartans. Unfortunately for Latychidas this death-bed recognition had come too late. There 
was a rival claimant to the throne in the shape of Agis' 45-year-old half-brother Agesilaos; and Agesilaos 



had the backing of the most influential Spartan of the day, Lysander, who had once been Agesilaos' lover. 
The Spartans duly chose Agesilaos as king in preference to Latychidas, and so began one ofthe most 
powerful reigns in Spartan history and one which had a decisive effect on an Greek history between 400 and 
360 B.C. Ail because of an earthquake. 


The Wrath of God 

The Spartans were no doubt unusually pious, or rather superstitious, even by Greek standards. The 
constant lurking threat of an earthquake disaster, added to their fear of a Helot revolt, may well have been 
partly responsible for making them that way. But they were far from being the only Greeks who established 
placatory cults to Poseidon Asphalios ('stabilizing') and Poseidon Gaiaochos ('Earth- holding'). Besides, 
their belief that earthquakes were caused by the wrath of Poseidon was the general ancient Greek 
view, and it persisted right down into the Byzantine era. 

In fact, this belief was taken over by the early Christians, who made the necessary substitution of 
God for Poseidon. And in many parts of the Christian world today the belief is still officially held. For 
example, when a devastating earthquake hit western Sicily in 1978 the Bishop explained to his homeless 
and terror-struck congregation that God was punishing them for their sins. This should increase our 
respect for Anaximander's intellectual achievement. 

In short, ancient Greek earthquakes are a phenomenon of much more than purely local geological 
interest. They take us into the realms of ancient geography, economics, politics, philosophy and religion; 
and they illustrate perhaps an unfamiliar aspect of the continuity between ancient paganism and 
contemporary Christianity. 
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